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Mexico was the business of the United States. The
Monroe Doctrine was a window, a stained-glass and
deceptive window, through which the United States
looked out on the world. But without the Doctrine, she
might not have looked out at all.
With the completion of the Panama Canal in 1914 and
the outbreak of the first Great War, the Monroe Doctrine
acquired a new realistic character. The canal brought the
Pacific nations closer to the seat of power in the United
States, the Atlantic seaboard. The war, by destroying
German and crippling British business activity in South
Arrierica, gave an opportunity to American business, which
it took. The political course of the war made the United
States, for a time, the most courted and feared of the great
powers and made her permanently one of the two great
naval powers, and the dominating naval power in the
western Atlantic and the Pacific. Compared with any of
her American neighbours, even with Brazil, the United
States was a colossus, and the long tradition that made
her, in the eyes of the American people, especially the
guardian of the weaker American nations, ensured that,
at a time when any activity in foreign affairs was con-
demned by American public opinion, the magic formula
* Monroe Doctrine* would justify activities that, without
the cover of the formula, could not have been attempted
at all,
The ' Good-Neighbour* Policy
In the decades following the armistice of 1918, United
States policy evolved from the friendly but patronizing
attitude'of an overwhelmingly powerful uncle, into what
was to be called by President Franklin D. Roosevelt the
* good-neighbour' policy ^ Latin-American opinion had
been roused to suspicion and hostility at the beginning of
the century largely by the activities of President Theodore
Roosevelt, above all by the support given to the Panama
Revolution of 1903, a revolution that freed the United